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H BEGG AR BOYS. 


(From a picture by Murillo.) 


Every amateur of paintings, we presume, ? 
feels a peculiar interest in the productions f § 
the favorite Spanish artist Murillo. His style, 


is remarkably natural, and his subjects are 
taken from natureitself. But there is still ano- 
ther ground on which they claim our atten- 
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tion: a ground perhaps peculiar to Ameri- 
cans. His figures, in the pictures which we 
commonly see, are those of the poorest class 
of his countrymen, and bear about them the 
peculiar marks of the social condition in 
which they exist, which is something entirely 
distinct from every thing around us, a state 
wholly foreign to our customs and habits, 
to which our education and principles, our 
examples, instructions and expectations are 
all opposed, and which are wholly irrecon- 
cilable with cur ideas and feelings. When 
we look upon persons degraded to the low- 
est Spanish level of society, we feel that it is 
a depth to which nothing in American re- 
ligious, civil or social life can possibly de- 
scend, and which could not exist under its 
influence. We feel too, that where it exists, 
there can be no place for institutions like 
ours: for civil and religious freedom could 
not be appreciated by a people who would 
endure such intellectual and moral debase- 
ment. 

The sight of one of Maurillo’s pictures, 
therefore, naturally makes on our minds im- 
pressions like those which are uppermost, 
when we travel in Spain, Portugal, Austria, or 
Italy. We start back froma state of society 
destitute of all that makes life dear to us, 
and, with unmingled horror at the system, 
and compassion for its victims, turn to con- 
template our position, and ask whether 
it is weli guarded. 

The legitimate effects of travelling are, to 
fortify us in genuine American principles, 
and to qualify us better to do our part in sus- 
taining and perpetuating them. Murillo has 
so employed his pencil, that we may lay be- 
fore our eyes, or hang up in our houses, por- 
traits of that national, intellectual and moral 
turpitude, to which we or our children may 
be reduced, by partyrspirit, or irreligion or 
the neglect of education. Let self-called 
philosophers talk as they please about the 
tendencies of the age, the march of mind, the 
irresistable advance of civilization; we shall 
secure all these, 
if we duly impress our children with the truth, 
that luxury, pride, idleness, ignorance, 
superstition and vice are the broad stair- 
case that leads to degradation and ruin: that 


do more than they to 


“ Righte usness exal'eth a nation, 
But sin isa reproach to any people =99 


that the Bible, (of which the wretches above 
depicted, know not the name,) is_ the rock 
of personal and national happiness, and that 
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each one of us, little and great, is an impor- 
tant partof the whole edifice. 

Bartholomew Murillo was born at Seville 
in 1608, and was instructed in the principles 
of his art by his uncle, Juan de Castillo. 
He found a generous patron in Velasquez, 
who brought him into notice in Madrid. Af- 
ter devoting himself assiduously, and with 
great success, to his profession, through the 
darkest period in Spanish history, (one of the 
darkest on record,) he died in 1680, at the age 
of 72, in consequence of falling from a scaf- 
fold while engaged in painting a picture of 
St. Catherine. 





“ The Sabbath Bells.”"—The following is 
from Douglass Jerrold’s Magazine :— 

‘“ There’s something beautiful in the church 
bells, don’t you think so, Jem ?” asked Cap- 
stick in a subdued tone. ‘ Beautiful and 
hopeful! they talk to high and low, rich and 
poor, in the same Voice ;--there’s a sound in 
‘em that should scare pride, and envy, and 
meanness of all sorts from the heart of man, 
that should make him look upon the world 
with kind, forgiving eyes; that should make 
the earth itself seem to him, at least for a 
time, a holy place. Yes, Jem, there’s a 
whole sermon in the very sound of the church 
bells, if we Only have the ears to rightly un- 
derstand it. There’s a preacher in every bel- 
fry, Jem, that cries.” Poor, weary, strug- 
gling, fighting creatures—poor human things! 
take rest, be quiet. Forget your vanities your 
follies ; your week-day craft, your heart-burn- 
ings! And you, ye humble vessels, gilt and 
painted ; believe the iron tongue that tells 
ye, that forall your gilding, all your colors, 
ye are of the same Adam’s earth with the 
beggar at your gales. 


‘Come away, come, cries the church-bell, 
and learn to be humble; learning that, how- 
ever daubed and stained, and stuck about 
with jewels, you are but grave clay! Come, 
Dives, come ; and be taught all your glory, 
as you wear it, is not half so beautiful in the 
eye of Heaven, as the sores of the uncoin- 

laining Lazarus! And ye poor creatures, 
ivid and faint, stinted and crushed by the 
pride and hardness of the world—come, come, 
cries the bell, with the voice of an angel— 
come and learn what is laid up for ye. And 
learning, take heart and walk among the 
wickednesses the cruelties of the world, 
calmed as Daniel walked among the lions.” 
Here Capstick, flushed and excited, wrought 
beyond himself, suddenly paused: Jem stared 
astonished, but said no word. And then, 
Capstick, with calmer manner, said—-‘‘ Jem, 
is there a finer sight than a stream of human 
creatures passing from a Christian church ?” 

A large Shark was caught the other day 
in one of the docks in the East River. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
bor the American Penny Magazine 

A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 

Greorce Wasnineton was born in Virginia 
in the year 1732. His education was pri- 
vate, he having been placed under the care 
of a tutor for that purpose, under whose 
instruction he made rapid progress in learn- 
ing, particularly in mathematics and engi- 
neering. He early adopted the military pro- 
fession; and in 1753 was employed in nego- 
tiations with the commander of the French 
forces on the Ohio, and in forming a treaty 
with the Indians, tor which he received the 
formal thanks of the British government. In 
the unfortunate expedition of General Brad- 
dock, he served as his aid-de-camp; and 
when that officer fell into an ambush, by which 
he lost his life, Colonel! Washington, with 
great skill, brought off the troops, and con- 
ducted the retreat for the distance of forty 
miles, in such a manner asto excite univer- 
sal admiration. He retired from the service 
to his farm at Mount Vernon, where he en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, and during the 
same period occasionally held a seat in the 
legislature of the colony. 

When the war of independence broke out, 
he was appointed by Congress commander-in- 
chief of the Colonial forces; and early in 
July, 1775, repaired to the army in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston, in Massachusetts, the 
British forces at that time having possession 
of that capital. In March 1775, the British 
evacuated Boston, and in the course of that 
season took possession of New York, where 
they remained until after the peace of 1783, 
and the establishment of American Indepen- 
dence. During the seven years in which he 
was at the head of the army, he displayed 





ethe most consummate skill and abilities ; and, 
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though surrounded by difficulties, which 
would have discouraged almost any other 
man, he persevered in the course which his 
own wisdom and talents pointed out; and 
finally accomplished the great objects for 
which he had so long struggled—the free- 
dom and independence of his country. 

After the establishment of peace, in a 
manner the most Interesting and the most 
sublime, he resigned his commission to Con- 
gress, and retired again to his favorite resi- 
dence at Mount Vernon. 


In the year 1786, as a member of the con- 
vention assembled to form a constitution for 
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the United States, he presided over their de- 
liberations; and when the government was 
established, he was twice unanimously elect- 
ed under it, President of the United States. 
The wisdom, prudence, firmness, and unsul- 
lied integrity, with which he presided Over 
the affairs of the nation, under circumstan- 
ces of great difficulty, perplexity and embar- 
rassment, elevated his character as a states- 
man and patriot,to as high a degree as the 
events of the war had raised him as an offi- 
cer and a soldier. 

Having voluntarily declined a re-election to 
the office of chief magistrate at the close of 
the period for which he had been chosen, he 
retired, once more, to Mount Vernon, with 
the expectation of ending his days in the 
tranquility of domestic enjoyment. But the 
prospect of a war with France, obliged the 
government to raise a military force, of 
Which he was appointed commander-in- 
chief, The threatened disturbance, however, 
passed by, and he forthe last time returned 
to his home on the Potomac. 

In December 1799, he was suddenly and 
severely attacked by an inflammatory affec- 
tion of the throat, and dred, after a short ill- 
ness, atthe age of sixty-eight. The history 
of the world exhibits very few distinguished 
characters, more worthy of universal esteem, 
respect and admiration than that of Washing, 
ton, Disinterested, patriotic, and virtuous, 
he uniformly sought to advance the highest 
interest of his country, without any regard to 
his own individual advantage. In all the 
situations in which he was called to act, he 
displayed great wisdom, talents, judgment 
and forecast. Keeping a single and steady 
eye upon the good of his country, he suffered 
no personal or selfish motive to draw him 
aside for a moment from the path of duty. 
Cool and collected in the most trying situae 
tions, brave in the midst of danger, and solely 
bent on promoting her honor, prosperity and 
happiness—he passed through life without a 
stain upon his reputation, and met death in 
the full possession of his mental faculities, 
with calmness and resignation, and with the 
hopes and expectations of a sincere and 
humble Christian. 


The importance of the example which 
this great man exhibited, not merely to his 
country, but to the world, is beyond all cal- 
culation. During his public career, both 
military and civil, he was a strict observer of 
the laws and regulations of society: consci- 
entiously just in his conduct in public as 
well as in private life; unostentatious in his 
manners and conduct, even when placed at 
the head of the republic; strictly upright in 
his intercourse with other nations; entirely 
disinterested in every situation in which he 
was placed; destitute of all personal am- 
bition, except that of contributing ¥® his 
country’s welfare; he has long been viewed, 
throughout the civilized world, as one of the 
most virtuous and exalted characters that 
have in any age adorned its history. 
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THE EYES OF ANIMALS. 
(CONTINUED. ) 





Illustrations of the adjusting Miuscies. 

Light admitted inio a dark room.—I{f light 
is admitted into a dark room through a small 
aperture, and fall ona sheet of paper held 
at a proper distance, a picture of the illumi- 
nated objects without will be seen upon it, 
inverted. If the objects be moved farther off, 
the paper must be brought nearer to the hole, 
or the image will be indistinct, and vice versa. 








Image formed in an artificial Eye. 


If an illuminated picture be placed before 
an artificial eye, a minature inverted copy of 
it will be seen on the retina. When the 
distance is changed, the lens must be adjusted 
accordingly, or the image will appear confus- 
ed. Such changes are made in the natural 
eye by mnscies. 


THE EYE OF THE HALIBUT SEEN IN FRONT AND 
SIDEWAYS. 

a Theadjusting muscle. b The gelatinous 
fluid. c The choroid gland, or strainer. 

The muscle which serves to adjust the mag- 
nifiemm the halibut’s eye is larger than that 
of the striped bass, (given in our last number, ) 
differently formed, and with no loop to pass 
through. By another, and equally ingenious 
contrivance, the object is perfectly attained. 
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The muscle is laid diagonally across the eye, 
with one end fastened to the magnifier, and 
the other to the colored circle which surrounds 
the pupil. Its contractions move it forward, 
and the membranes of the viteous humour 
draw it back when it relaxes. a Is the ad- 
justing muscle, 6 the gelatinous fluid, and c 
the choroid gland. 

Every eve whose magnifier is a perfect 
globe, is sure to have a single adjusting 
muscle, though the formand size are very 
various. But the birds and some fishes have 
magnifiers less than asphere, while some ani- 
mals have them greater; and in all such cases 
there are many adjusting muscles to each eye, 
curiously arranged in perfect order, round the 
pupil. These are called ciliary processes. 





Lobsters.—We learn from the Portland 
Bulletin, that for several years past, quite 
a trade has been carried on from that port, 
in the Lobster line. There is no_ better 
place for taking these shell fish than in 
Casco Bay, and hundreds of men have been 
engaged in this business.— During the last 
year, from three to five hundred thousand 
lobsters were taken in that bay alone, most 
of which were carried to Boston, New 
York and further south, where they brought 
a good price. ‘This season fewer individuals 
have been engaged in the business—the 
market for lobsters not being as good as 
formerly. Several men have taken from 
six to ten thousand lobsters apiece; and 
when boiled they yielded them from two 
to seventeen cents a piece, according to 
their size. 

In this vicinity, the lobsters, like the 
mackerel, are degenerating in size, and 
diminishing in number. They are caught 
when young and small, so that they have 
no chance to grow and multiply, and the 
race appears to be running out.—Salem 
Gazette. 





Curious Circumstance.—The Germantown 
Telegraph says, for several years past, a pair 
of King Birds have established their royal 
apartments for the season, on the top of the 
large Buttonwood tree, standing in front of 
the Buttonwood Hotel, and directly opposite 
our office. Here they have reared their 
young unmolested, until the approach of 


autumn, when they commenced their jour-. 


ney for their palais d’hiver. A few days ago, 
a black bird was passing some distance over 


_the abode of the King Bird, when the latter 


made a furious onslaught upon it, and struck 
it so severe a blow, that it fell to the earth 
completely stunned, when it was picked up 
and did not recover for some time after. 
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The Pope and Horse Racing. 
From the Magazine P ttoresque, 
(Translated for the American Penny Magazine.) 

The Pope has lately forbidden horse- 
racing, railroads and bibles. 

Horseracing is the favorite exhibition of 
the Carnival, a period of festivity which 
commences on the 7th of January, at one 
o'clock in the morning, when the bell of 
the capito! gives the signal. All classes of 
persons then emerge from their houses, and 
begin to crowd the ancient Flamimian way, 
now called the Corso, about half a mile 
long, which divides the city into two equal 
parts, 

Formerly all the ancient heathen gods 
and goddesses were represented by masked 
persons; but, through the influence of 
fashion alone, they are seen no longer— 
nothing but Punches and Judies, harle- 
quins, mountebanks, song makers and simg- 
ers, and fantastical personages of other 
kinds. 

The horses intended to run on the last 
Carnival days, are led near the Gate of the 
People, placed in a lime behind a rope 
drawn tight by a machine, with peacocks’ 
feathers stuck in their heads, bits of copper, 
gilt paper, &c., shining here and there, 
and corks stuck with pins fastened to strings, 
to actas spurs when they run. 

The Senator of Rome gives the signal 
for clearing the Corso with a trumpet, 
and, in a few moments, the carriages file 
out through the nearest streets, and the 
pedestrians range themselves on seats, or 
stand near the houses. ‘The distance is 
usually run in two minutes and twenty-one 
seconds, which is about thirty-seven feet 
yer second. The horses sometimes bite 
and kick each other in their strife to lead. 
To prepare them for the race, they are 
driven over the course several days pre- 
viously, and fed at the end. 

The horses were formerly fugnished by 
the principal families of the city; the 
Borgheses, Colonnas, Barberinis, Santa 
Croces, &c., but now by stable keepers. 
When two cannon announce the ter- 
mination of the race, the crowd disperse, 
exclaiming, “ E morto Carnevale!” [The 
Carnival is dead !| 

Frere in Cuicropree Fatits.—On Wednes- 
day night, between 11 and 12 o'clock, a fire 
broke out in a small twostory frame building 
on the north side of the river, at Chickopee 
Falls, occupied by three families, which was 
consumed, together with most of the house- 
hold effects and clothing of the oecupants.— 
One young woman had barely time to escape 
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without an article of clothing, but the night, 
dress she wore. A friend who was present 
at the fire relates the following anecdote :— 
‘The house was occupied by some Irish fami- 
lies, and when the flames had got pretty well 
started, one of the Irishmen was noticed, busi- 
ly employed in pouring water over his pota- 
toe hills—a small patch of which adjoined the 
buraing dwelling. His wife, a litthe more 
shrewd, (as all women are,) reproved. him 
and asked, ‘“‘ why don’t you holler fire, 
Patrick ¢ “Och! indade,” returned Pat— 
“ve blundern woman—/ow can I holler when 
Thave got to watter my pratees—don’t you 
see they will burn up?” The Irishman’s 
honest reply, showing his true Paddy pre- 
ference for his potatoes, over wife, house or 
goods, created a great shout of laughter from 
the by«standers—S pring field Gazette. 





HIN DOSTAN. 

Imagination itself can scarcely do justice 
to the varied and magnificent scenery of Hin- 
dostan. From the snowy summits of the 
Himalaya to the green slopes of Cape Como- 
rin, from the steep Ghauts of Malabar to the 
sandy shores of Coromandel, it exhibits a 
succession of the most noble or beautiful fea- 
tures; at times stupendous ranges, their 
sides clothed with lofty forests, their peaks 
reposing in icy stillness; at others, vast 
plains rivalling the Delta of Egypt in richness, 
and, like it, submerged yearly by the fertil- 
izing waters of the Ganges; her lofty ghauts 
running parallel, at a short distance from the 
shore of the ocean tothe edge of its waters, 
and rarking the line of demarcation between 
the low, rich or sandy plains on the seaside, 
and the elevated table-land, several thousand 
feet in height, in the interior; there, rugged 
hills or thick forests teeming with the riches 
of a southern sun.—The natural boundaries 
of India are the Himalaya range, and the 
mountains of Cabul and Candahar on the 
North; the splendid-and rapid steam of the 
Indus, seventeen hundred miles in length, of 
which seven hundred and sixty are navigable, 
flowing impetuously from their perennial 
snows, on the North West; the deep and 
Stagnant Irrawuddy, fourteen hundred miles 
in length. fed by the eastern extremity of 
the chain, and winding its way through the 
rank luxuriance of tropical vegetation, on the 
North East, and the encircling oceans on the 
coast of Malabar and Coromandel, on the 
South. Nature every where appears in this 
highly favored region in her most imposing 
array; the Himalaya mountains, surmount- 
ing even Chimborazo in elevation: the Indus 
rivalling the river of the Amazons in magni 
tude: the plain of Bengal, outstripping 
Mesopotamia itself in ferulity—form some 
of the features of a country which from the 
earliest times has been the seat of civiliza- 
tion, and the fabled abode of opulence and 
magnificence. All the productions of the 
globe are to be found, and for the most part 
flourish to perfection, in the varied climate 
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and soils of this splendid peninsula. The 
forests, the fruits, the crops of Europe, are 
recognized by the traveller in the Himalaya 
Mountains, where the prodigy is exhibited of 
vallies tolerably peopled, and bearing crops, 
at the height of sixteen or seventeen thou- 
sand feet above the sea, or considerably 
above the summit of Mount Blanc, or the 
Great Glochner. The peach, the apricot, 
the nectarine, even apples, pears, and straw- 
berries, refresh the European, to whom they 
recall, in a distant land and amidst Oriental 
luxaries, the images and enjoyments of bis 
youth. Wheat, barley, and oats, with noble 
forests of teak and oak, flourish on the cool 
slopes of the mountains; while at their feet 
the vast plain of Bengal is covered to an in- 
calculable extent with double crops yearly of 
rice, or thickets of bamboo canes; fed by the 
fertilizing floods, and, often to the breadth 
of a hundred miles, exhibits a sea of water 
interspersed only with tufts of wood, solitary 
palins, hamlets, and pagodas. Indigo grows 
in abundance in many districts, and forms a 
staple article of commerce to the country ; 
surar thrivesas well as in the West Indies; 
grapes, melons, pine-apples, figs, dates, man- 
goes, are every where found 1n_ profusion, 
with many other fruits, still more delicious, 
peculiar to the Eastern Hemisphere. The 
elephant, at once the strongest, the most sa- 
gacious, and the most docile of animals; the 
camel, the ship of the desert; the horse, the 
companion and fellow soldier of man, alike 
fourish in a country where the tiger and 
rhinoceros rule the wilds of nature. Even 
the Howers and birds partake of the splen- 
did character of creation: the roses of Gach- 
mere and Deh! send their highly prized per- 
fume through the world; the scarlet flowers 
of the ixora and mussonda, and innumerable 
other tropical plants, diffuse a blaze of beau- 
ty through the forres's; the scarlet plumage 
of the flamingo, the varied hues of the par- 
rot, rival the colors of the setting sun. But 
the woods are silent, or resound only with 
the harsh scream of the birds, or the fearful 
ery of birds of prey; no troops of feathered 
songsters fill the air with their melodious 
voices, nor welcome in the breath of spring 
with the voice of gladness and the notes of 
love—Alison. 





One of the most important and authentic 
sources of intelligence. 


Whoever does not read the reports of our 
missionary societies, must necessarily be 
late in receiving many of the new and in- 
teresting facts which are sent us from 
foreign countries in the course of the year. 
We have now several hundred intelligent, 
educated and conscientious countrymen re- 
siding in most of the latitudes and climates 
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monthly, in popular and cheap magazines, 
now read by many thousands, with in- 
creasing pleasure and profit. ‘These writers 
have many peculiar advantages for obser- 
vation and inquiry, being in constant com- 
munication with natives of the countries in 
which they reside, and holding places 
among them which claim respect and con- 
sideration. Having no selfish objects of 
pursuit, and being led or detained there 
by no intentions hostile to the people 
around, they are not in as much danger of 
viewing men or things through a dim or 
distorted medium, as if they were engaged 
in trade, or stationed as soldiers against the 
wish of the population, and perhaps against 
their own. On the contrary, their designs 
being philanthropic im the strongest sense 
of the word, and their lives being devoted 
to the study and pursuit of the highest good 
of all whom they can reach, their opinions 
must be expected to be formed with jus- 
tice, and with abundant grounds, and due 
deliberation. Hence it is, that the informa- 
tion we derive from our missicnaries may 
be relied on with greater confidence than 
that furnished by most other sources, while 
its amount Is very great, and its nature va- 
rious and valuable. 


Few readers have probably estimated the 
amount and variety of valuable news sent to 
us within the past twenty, ten, or even five 
years through these channels. We have 
had volumes of the most accurate descrip- 
tions of countries and people before little 
known, with delineations of characters, 
manners and habits, natural productions in 
all the departments of the animal kingdom, 
important facts in history developed, the 
traits of numerous languages investigated 
and recorded, with facts illustrating the 
causes and effects of barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, never before brought to light. 


Who that has read any of the numerous 
accounts we have had from these sources 
of India, Burmah, the Sandwich and 
Society Islands, the interior of South Africa, 
&c. &c., does not feel a sense of obligation 
to those accurate observers and faithful 
describers? And who cau tell how much 
of what we now know respecting those and 
many other parts of the world, would have 
still remained imperfectly described, or 
wholly in the dark to us, but for their 
valuable labors ? 
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of the earth, closely observing things 
around, writing home at regular inter- 
vals, whose communications are published 


It is said the attempts to abolish war is a 
task too Herculean to be practicable. First 
lop the branches.— The Calumet. 
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Brazilian Architecture. . 

[Extracted from Kidder’s Travels, for the 

Amr. Penny Mag. Concluded from our 
last number. | 

Rio Jangetrio.—The palace is a large 
stone building, exhibiting the old Purtu- 
guese style of architecture. It was long 
used asa residence by the Viceroys, and 
fora time by Dom Joao 6th, but is now ap- 
propriated to various public purposes, and 
contains a suite of rooms in which court 1s 
held on gala days. 

The buildings at the rear of the public 
square were all erected for ecclesiastical 
purposes. The oldest was a Franciscan 
convent, but has long since been used for 
secular purposes. The old chapel remains, 
but has been superceded by the more re- 
cently erected imperial chapel which stands 
at itsright. Adjoining it is that of the third 
order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, which 
is daily open, and is used as a cathedral. 

The streets are generally quite narrow. 
They are paved with stones of a large size. 
The houses mostly exceed three stories in 
height, but nearly all are occupied by fa- 
milies: even im streets wholly devoted to 
business, the first floors only are appropri- 
ated tothe storage and display of goods, 
while families reside above. 


Granite isa material of which nearly all 
the edifices are constructed. The outside 
walls, however, are not laid up with hewn 
blocks, byt with finer and irregular frag- 
ments, cemented together, and coated with 
plastering. The color, therefore, is almost 
invariably a clear white, which, glittering 
in the sun, often reflects a brilliancy that 
is painful to the eye. 

Maceio, in the province of Alagoas.— 
Many of the houses in the extremities of 
the town are very small, and covered only 
with a thatch of the cocoa palm leaves. 


Pernambuco.—Many of the houses are 
built in a style common in other parts of 
Brazil, six stories high, the first or ground 
floor, called the Armazan, occupied by the 
servants at night; the second, furnished 
apartments for the counting-room, clerks, 
&c; third & fourth, parlors and bed-rooms ; 
the fifth, dining-rooms, and the sixth the 
kitchen. Hedges, at Rio, adorn many of 
the gardens. 


Olinda.— Numbers in the town are over- 
shadowed, and wholly or partly hid by 
plantains, mangairas, cajuoros and other 
trees. But this abundance of agreeable 
shade contrasts strongly with the exposed 
region which the traveller has to pass_be- 
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tween that place and Recife, which isa 
perfect naked sand beach. 


An amusing story is told of a trick once 
played by some wag, on a man who had 
built himself a splendid house at Pernam- 
buco, with his ill-gotten wealth from the 
Slave trade. He laid out a spacious gar- 
den, erecting a veranda, which he orna- 
mented with numerous statues. One mor- 
ning they all appeared changed to negroes, 


having been completely bedaubed with 
black paint in the night. 


Curious Relic—On Wednesday last, 
while the workmen were engaged in taking 
off the sarking from the open couples of 
the north transept of the cathedral, in the 
cleft where the couples are joined to the 
oxter-piece, a stuffed fish, with a ring in its 
snout, was found, covered with dust. It is 
about twelve inches in length, and the skin 
is In the best state of preservation. What 
it is stuffed with we could not discover, but 
the sewing up at the belly is quite discer- 
nible. It is of a species formerly known 
in this city by the popular name of the 
Braize, and of which there were im- 
mense numbers in the Clyde in former 
days. We fave no doubt whatever that 
this fish has been used, very ingeniously, 
to eke out the armorial bearings of the city, 
for some part of the cathedral, as a piece of 
wire still projects from its side, and by 
which it must have been attached to “the 
tree that never grew.” It is supposed that 
it must have lain in the situation in which 
it was found upon Wednesday, for at least 
three or four hundred years.—Glasgow 
Constitutional. 


— 


Raising Cucumbers.—‘ As soon as there 
appear several flower buds on a plant, bend 
the second or third joint or branch below the 
bloom, fasten it firmly in the ground, and cut 
off the capillary point of the plant. The ve- 
getable speedily takes root when you separ- 
ate it from the parent stalk. Proceed thus 
with the most vigorous plants; and as each 
root has only to support a few fruits with 
nourishment, you save labor and procurea 
constant succession of cucumbers, for a num- 
ber of months, from one sort, and which are 
not as likely to degenerate as if they were 
raised from a variety of seed.”-—Boston Cul- 
tevalor. 


~-— --—- -e- —— 


As the Russians approached Adrianople, 
the people of the villages, as soon as they 
were assured of protection, instead of em- 
bodying and fighting the enemy to the last, 
laid down their arms and returned to their 
homes.— The Calumet. 
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THE DRAGON FLY. 


Here is another of those insects against 
which we are prejudiced from our childhood. 
Partly because they are calledggppindles, dar- 
ning-needles, and other names which convey 
ideas of their being able and disposed to in- 
flict injury ; and partly because in shape they 
resemble large wasps, many persons regard 
them with apprehension, with suspicion 
or at least with dislike. Few ever takes the 

ains to learn anything of their nature or 
eae: and it is not the fashion to teach 
children even the simplest facts in Natural 
History, or to lead them to suppose they are 
of any importance or interest. ‘The truth is, 
the dragon-fly is not only a beautiful insect, 
buta harmless one—but indisposed and un- 
able to inflict any injury upon us; and it js 
moreover very curious in its habits, and well 
worthy of attention to an intelligent and re- 
flecting observer. 


One presents us with this insect in the act 
of passing from his aquatic to his form and 
element. After inhabiting the water for 
about a year, first as a lavoa, and then as a 
nymph with six legs, moving with great ac- 
tivity, by the power of its breathing appara- 
tus alone, although it has six legs; it rises 
on some plant, soon bursts from its skin and 
takes the shape in which we more frequently 
see it. 


The gracefulness of its form, and the bril- 
liancy of its hues in some parts, now give it 
a claim to a more commendatory appella- 
tion than it bears in our language, which the 
French have admitted by calling them ‘ De- 
moiselle,” or young ladies. 
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Cape Mincrals.—Some enterprising people 
In the @astern provinces are at this moment 


shipping large quantities of lead ore at Port 


’ 


Elizabeth, a beauitful specimen of which 
may be seen atthe public library, Cape-town. 
In the vicinity of Kroom River, some time 
ago, a slender vein of coal was discovered, 
and near the Bushman’s River an extensive 
vein of alum, particularly beautiful in its 
structure, the colour being purely white, of 
silky lustre, exhibiting delicate fibres, six or 
eight inches in length, running parallel, some- 
limes straight, sometimes undulating. It is 
very pure alum, and valuable. The lead ore 
is found in the same region, and it promises 
to become a valuable article of export. 40 
or 50 years ago this lead ore was thought 
worthy of attention. It was mentioned by 
Barrow and other writers as a rich lead ore 
of species known by the name of “ galena” 
(lead mineralized with sulphur.) The 
masses seen by Mr. Barrow had no appear- 
anee of cubic erystalization, but were gianu- 
lar or amphorous in some species; the sur- 
faces in others made up of small facets, called 
by miners white silver ore; the vein of the 
ore was three inches wide and one thick, in- 
creasing in size as it advanced under the 
stratum of rock with which it was covered. 
The matrix is a quartose sandstone of a yel- 
lowish tinge, cellular and fibrous, harsh to 
the touch, and easily broken. Of this ore, 
when assayed by Major Van Dheu, an officer 
in the Dutch service, 200lb. weight yielded 
10Nlb. of pure lead, ond 8oz. of silver.— 
South African Commercial Advertiser. 





Railway Projects this Session —A cu- 
rious return has just been officially pre- 
pared, giving a list of all the railway pro- 
jects submitted to the consideration of the 
Board of Trade, showing the date at 
which each such project was received, and 
specifying those upon which the Board of 
‘Tl'rade have already reported to Parliament. 
This return occupies five closely printed 
folio pages, merely enumerating the names 
of the railways under which the plans 
were deposited, between the 21st of No- 
vember and the 3d of December last. The 
30th of November was the day named at 
the time as being the last on-which they 
could be received. In this return there 
were enumerated the names of no fewer 
than 248 railways which have been pro- 
jected, and for which plans have been duly 
prepared. Only 18 of those projects re- 
main to be reported upon by the board.— 
London Globe. 





Wherever the elements of free citizen- 
ship and of Jesuitism come in contact, there 
is mstantly combat, as of fire and water. 


One either absorbs or ejects the other.— 
M. Thiers. 
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SCENES IN THE ALPS. 

Many of our readers are at this season on 
their travels, and have opportunities to observe 
As the cares of a Maga- 
zine like this allow an editor little freedom from 
the city, we must content ourselves with se- 


a variety of scenery. 


s 


substitute for the enjoyment of which they 


lecting such topics as may bestserve asa 


are partaking. 

Several mountainous regions are embraced 
within the favorite tours of our travellers.— 
The Catskill mountains are nearest and most 
accessible to our citizens; many visit the 
wild coal districts of Pennsylvania, others 
the mountains in Maine, the Iron districts 
near Lake Champlain, and many more retire 
tothe lovely banks of Lake George, and the 
Virginia Springs. But those who have not 
visited the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, can have but an imperfect idea of the 
most strongly marked of our mountain scen- 
ery. A little hardihood is necessary to en- 
counter the roughness of the roads for a few 
miles: but the conveniencies are much great- 
er, to the very centre of those mountains, 
than were offered to us,a few years ago, on 
many of our well travelled routes; and the 
luxurious habits into which we are failing 
ought to beat last occasionally broken through. 
To every traveller who can, we would deci- 
dedly say, 20 to the White Hills ! 


Among the most interesting observations 
on the effects 

and verdant 
little valley in the heart of the mountains, 
Where grass shoots and ripens with wonderful 
rapidity, and shines with a brilliancy which 
sull sometimes attracts the deer from their 


hiding places, to graze with the cattle; we 


to be made there are tlfose 


of climates. From a warm 
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see peaks rising all around us almost to the 
level of perennial ice, and usually spotted 
with snow even in July and August. Their 
sides are clothed with forests, which consist 
of different species of trees at different heights, 
forming regular belts, at correspunding eleva- 
tions. But while ascending the steep accli- 
vities, the succession of those different species 
is much more conspicuous. At one step, for 
example, you are under hemlocks, &c. and 
at the next nothing is to be seen but firs.— 
Above, allis barren: but high Alpine scenery 
is not to be found here. 

The new theories adopted by some geolo- 
gists, to account for the positions of loose 
rocks which are scattered over the ground 
inmany places, and in different countries, 
far from any fixed masses of the same na- 
ture, have led to a close examination of the 
glaciers of the Alps. It has been found, by 
Agassiz and others, that glaciers have a con- 
stant motion downward; that the rocks, 
stones, gravel. and sand, which often fall 
upon them from the mountains above, are 
carried along with them, and deposited at 
their feet, in lines at right angles to the 
course of the glaciers. Many other interest- 
ing discoveries have been made, especially 
by Mr. Forbes, who spent a long time among 
the lofiy peaks, covered with snow. We 
haveyjot the intention here of noticing the 
deductions to which his or other discoveries 
lead, but shall confine ourselves to copying 
a few fine descriptive passages from his 
book, which is entitled “ Travels through 
the Alps of Savoy, and other parts of the 
Appenine Chain; with observations on the 
Phenomina of Glaciers. By James D. Forbes, 


F. R.S. &e. &c.” 


Description of the Chalets. 

These are the simple habitations of the 
cattle feeders, while they tend their herds 
during the summer at their lofty mountain 
pastures. 

I received, both in Switzerland and in 
Savoy, a gentle, and kind, and disinterestedly 
hospitable reception in the Chalets, on the 
very bounds of civilization, where a night’s 
lodging, however rude, is an inestimable 
boon to a traveller. These simple people 
difler very much, it has struck me, from the 
other inhabitants of the same valleys, their 
own relatives, who living in villages, during 
the busy traficking season of summer, have 
more worldly ways, more excitement, wider 
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interests and greater selfishness. The true 
Patre of the Alps is one of the simplest, and 
perhaps one of the most honest and trust- 
worthy of human beings. I have often met 
with touches of character among them which 
have affected me; but generally there is an 
indescribable unity and monotony of idea, 
which fills the mindsof these men, who live 
during all the finest and stirring part of the 
year, in the fastness of their sublimest moun- 
tains, seeing scarcely any strange faces, and 
but few familiar ones, and these always the 
same; living on friendly terms with their 
dumb herds, so accustomed to privation as to 
dream of no luxury, and utterly careless of 
the fate of empires and the change of dynas- 
ties. Instead of the busy curiosity about a 
traveller’s motives and objects in undertaking 
strange jonrneys, which is more experienced 
in villages the more remote they be, these 
simple shepherds never evince surprize, and 
scarcely seem to have curiosity to gratify. 
Yet far are they from being brutish or un- 
couth: they show a natural shyness of in- 
termeddling with the concerns of strangers, 
and a respect for their character, testified by 
their unofficious care in providing and arrang- 
ing what conveniencies they can produce. 
Their hospitality is that neither of ostenta- 
tion nor of necessity. They give readily 
what they have, and do not encumber you 
with apologies for what they have not.” 

They are highly influenced by strong religi- 
ous feelings. The author states, that the 
practice of evening prayer was kept up among 
the assembled shepherds ; ‘‘a rare but touch- 
ing solemnity among men of the common 
ranks, for no women commonly live in the 
higher chalets, separated during so large a 
part of the year from the means of public 
worship.” 


View from the Chalets of Abricolla.—* It 
was a charming evening, almost too mild to 
give a favorable prognostic of the weather. 
After sunset the moon, which was almost full, 
rose, and threw her light over a scene not to 
be surpassed. The chalets, placed on a broad, 
grassy shelf of rich verdure, overhanging, at 
a height of several hundred feet, one of the 
noblest glaciers in the Alps, are not much less 
elevated than the Convent of St. Bernard, a 
position sufficient, in most cases, to diminish 
the effect of the higher summits, but which 
here only increases it, so stupendous is the 
scale of nature at this spot., Rising — 
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from the glacier, at no great distance on the 
left, is the grand summit of the Dent Blanche. 
(white tooth,) 13000 feet high. At the south 
the view was bounded by the ridge to be 
traversed the next day, from which the gla. 
cier descends, which presented a view of the 
same description, but more extensive and wild 
than that of the Mer de Glace from the Mon. 
tanvert. As now seen by moonlight, its ap- 
pearance was indescribably grand and fear- 
ful, and i stood long in fixed admiration of 
the Scene. 


Electrical Phenomenon.—Among the won- 
derful appearances which the traveller wit- 
ness in those sublime and desolate regions, 
was a most remarkable effect produced by 
the neighbourhood of a thunder cloud. I 
lay so closely upon the peak they were pass- 
ing over, that the fluid was received by in- 
duction, without a sudden discharge. The 
stones around them, at the same time, showed 
that it was passing into them, and pouring 
into the mountain,—-every angular projection 
hissing like the points of an electrical ma- 
chine. 


Description of the Chalets.—These sum- 
mer abudes of the shepherds and cowherds 
are usually in two parts, the day and the 
night apartment. ‘The former is devoted to 
milk and cheese, the storage and manufacture 
of them; and the latter to the lodging, cook- 
ing and eating. 


‘“There is nosuch thing as a table, unless 
the top of a chance barrel be admitted as the 
representative of one; nor are there any 
chairs, though the one-legged milking stool, 
which. aflords an inconvenient repose to the 
weary traveller, is an indulgence which he . 
owes solely to its indispensibility in the great 
and weening over object in which all the 
usesand habitsof a chalet center, the lieep- 
ing and feeding of cows, and the procuring 
and manufacture of milk. Morning, noon 
and night, the inhabitants think but of milk; 
it is their first, last and only care; they eat 
exclusively preparations of it ; their only com- 
panions are the cattle which yield it; money 
can produce for them here no luxuries ; they 
count their wealth by cheeses.” 





Wooden Wail/s.—The naval force of Great | 
Britain consists of G80 ships of war, carrying 
from 1 to 120 guns each. Of this number, 
there are 126 armed steam vessels, construct- 
ed on the most approved principles, ‘This 
immense fleet employs in the time of peace 
23,000 able bodied seamen, 2000 stout lads, 
and 94 companies of Royal Marines. 
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THE HISTORY OF NINEVEH. 

Some of our readers have probably turn- 
ed, ere this, to books of ancient history, in 
search of what is on record of this long lost 
and recently found city. We would at 
least indulge the hope, that we have many 
readers possessing a more sound and ration- 
al taste than that which leads off millions 
at the present day tothe miserable, useless, 
injurious fictions which inundate the land. 
We have not as yet seen even a single al- 
lusion to the latest accounts from Nineveh, 
an abstract of which we made and publish- 
ed in No. 21, in any of our American news- 
papers: but still we do not believe that the 
taste of the entire public is always like that 
of the editors. 

All who have recurred to books on this 
subject have probab‘y been surprised to find 
how little that may be relied on is on record. 

What is said of Nineveh in the Bible we 
have summed up in a few words: indeed 
all the passages in the Scriptures relating 
to it amount only to a few chapters. As for 
profane writings, they offer us but a small 
number of particulars; and most of what 
they contain relating to early times are re- 
garded with extreme -doubtfulness. Ctesias, 
Diodorus Siculus and Justin speak of Ni- 
nus, the reputed founder of Nineveh ; but 
all these authorities are reduced to one, 
by the evidence adduced to prove that the 
two last nearly copied from the first. He 
is represented as having conquered Baby- 
lon, Armenia, Media, Bactria, India and 
Egypt, to have married Semiramis in Bac- 
tria, who survived him. Some of his vic- 
tories, however, are supposed to have been 
gained by other kings. 

The Greeks called Nineveh Ninos, the 
Romans, Ninus; the Bible has furnished 
the name by which we know it. Ctesias 
speaks of it as situated on the Euphrates, 
and so does Diodorus: but Strabo and He- 
rodotus place it in the plain of Aturia, on 
the Tigris. Strabo says it was a larger 
city than Babylon. Ctesias gives the cir- 
cuit of it as 480 stadia, which is about the 
same as Babylon. The walls, according 
to Diodorus, were 100 feet high, and wide 
enough for three chariots to drive abreast 
on the top, with 1500 towers 100 feet high- 
er, rendering the place impregnable. The 
Assyrian kings had their residence in it, 
according to Strabo, 2 Kings, 19, 36, and 
lsaiah, 37, 37. 

God threatened that vast and luxurious 
city with punishment by the Prophets. 

But the first conquest did not greatly im- 
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pair the prosperity of Nineveh. Esarhad- 

don soon after took Babylon, and Nineveh 
again became the capital of both kingdoms, 

and remained so 54 years. Nabopolassar 
then took Babylon, and made it the seat of 
his government, from which time Nineveh 
lost her pre-eminence. This was the father 
of the celebrated Nebuchadnezzar. 


In 633 before Christ, Cyaxares, king of 
the Medes, defeated the Assyrians and be- 
sieged Ninev eh, but was obliged to return 
in consequence of an invasion of Media by 
the Scythians. Inthe year 612 he came 
again, with Nabopolassar, king of Babylon ; 
and the event corresponded with the pro- 
phesy of Zephaniah, chap. 2nd, verses 13th, 
14th and L5th. 

V. 13. “And he shall stretch out his 
hand against the north, and destroy Assy- 
ria; and will make Nineveh a desolation, 
and dry like a wilderness. 

14. « And flocks shall lie down in the 
midst of her, all the beasts of the nations ; 
both the cormorant and the bittern shall 
lodge in the upper lirtels of it; their voice 
shall sing in the windows ; desolation shall 
be in the threshholds : for he shall uncover 
the cedar work. 

15. “ Thisis the rejoicing city that dwelt 
carelessly, that said in her heart Iam, and 
there is none besides me ; how isshe become 
a desolation, a place for beasts to lie down 
in! Every one that passeth by her shal. 
hiss and wag his hand.” 

Strabo informs us that Nineveh decay: ’’ 
immediately after its destruction by N«- 
bopolassar, which is_ corroborated  b. 
the fact, that although Alexander must 
have passed very near its site, on his way 
to his battlefield at Arbela, no mention is 
made of it. 

In the time of the Roman empire, how- 
ever, there was acity there called Ninus, 
by Tacitus,and Nineveh by another author: 
but after this another dark blank occurs in 
the history of the once mighty capital. In 
the 13th century the castle of Ninevi is 
mentioned by Abulpharagi. 

The latest compilations of historical out- 
lines which have been published, shew the 
utter uncertainty which still hung over even 
the site of Nineveh, up to the recent happy 
discovery of it two years ago. Anthon’s 
Classical Dictionary, printed i in 1641, says: 
“ Little doubt can arise that Nineveh was 
situated near the ‘Tigris, and yet the site of 
that once mighty city has never been clearly 
ascertained.” There re considerable ruins 
near Mosul, that work mentions, which 
Benjamin of Tudela, Thévenot, Tavernier 
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and other travellers have described as those 
of Nineveh. They lie partly in a village 
on the east side of the river Tigris, called 
Nunia or Nebbi Yunus, (which latter means 
in Arabic, Prophet Jonas.) But it has been 
concluded that these must be the remains of 
a smaler and more modern city, particularly 
by Kinneir, who visited the place in 1810. 
He mentions “the tomb of the prophet 
Jonas,’ which Botta has recently found to 


be merely a rough stone, preserved in a 
mosque, 


Kinneir says, the outlines which he tra- 
ced were square, not above four miles in 
circuit, and only a rampart and a ditch, 
without stones or rubbish, about 20 ‘eet 
high, much resembling old Roman en- 
trenchments still seen in England. Mr. 
Rich thinks he found the remains of the 
palace, and of the monument of Ninus, on 
the western side, the latter being a truncated 
cone, of stone and earth, whose steep sides 
are cultivated by the inhabitants of Koyun- 
juk, a village north of it. It is 1850 feet 
long from east to west, 1147 broad, and 174 
feet high. The following interesting fact, 
however, is added by Mr. Rich: out of one 
of the mounds on the line of the walls, was 
recently dug an immense stone, with sculp- 
tured men and animals upon it. Cylinders, 
like those found at Babylon, and other an- 
tiques, have also been discovered. 


The conclusion, however, by the author 
of the Dictionary is, that these are the re- 
mains of a more modern city, and “ the 
true site may forever be sought in vain.” 

The first chapter of the prophet Nahum 
opens with: 

“ The burden of Nineveh. The book of 
the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite,”’ and it 
is a truly wonderful book, which our read- 
ers will be the better prepared to peruse, 
after the preceding sketch of the barren re- 
cords of profane history. We select a few 
detached passages: 

‘ God is jealous, and the Lord avengeth.” 

“The Lord is slow to anger, and great 
in power, and will not at all acquit the 
wicked: the Lord hath his way in the 
whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds 
are the dust of his feet.” 

“Out of the house of thy gods will I 
cut off the graven image and the molten 
image. Iw ill make thy grave, for thou 
att vile.’ 

ut The gates of the rivers shall be opened, 
ani the palace shall be dissolved.” 

“ But Nineveh is of old like a pool of 
water, yet they shall flee away.’ 

“Take ye the spoil of silver, take the 
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spoil of gold: for there is none end of the 
store and glory out of all the pleasant fur- 
niture.” 

“ And it shall come to pass, that all they 
that look upon thee shall flee from thee, and 
say Nineveh is laid waste.” 

‘“ Draw thee waters for the siege, fortify- 
ing thy strong holds; go into clay, and 
tread the mortar, make strong the brick 
kiln.” 

“ There shall the fire devour thee; the 
sword shall cut thee off, it shall eat thee up 
like the canker worm.” 

How numerous the allusions here to the 
materials and means of defence and destruc- 
tion | 

Without giving further extracts, we might 
refer our readers to their bible. The passa- 
ges in Zephoniah and Nahum, and no less 
the whole book of Jonah, will be read with 
new interest, while the exhumation of the 
mighty city is going on, which was the 
object of their denunciations. The remains 
already revealed bear decisive evidence of 
antiquity too high for any period subsequent 
tothe Christian era; and it would not be 
strange if some interesting remnants of the 
heaps of sand which have so long enclosed 
the half ruined walls and palaces of the 
second, which must naturally have been 
constructed of its fragments. 








Vidocg and his Exhibition.—The London 
Morning Chronicle says, “The great at- 
traction is the extraordinary Museum of 
crime—if we may callit so—the collection 
of weapons which had been used by the 
celebrated criminals—daggers, pistols, knives, 
life-preservers of every descr iption, and 
adapted to inflict every species of injury.— 
Then we have fetters and handcuffs, chains 
and rings, every one of them with their le- 
gend of crime and suffering. Some of the 
latter were worn by Vidocq himself, when 
under the ban of the law, and in a prison at 
Brest. But fetters were as terrorless to him 
as bracelets. He shows the saw, made out 
of a watch-spring, with which he sawed 
inch after inch of solid iron, and explains the 
processes of his escape. The table upon 
which all these mementoes of misery in its 
varied forms are displayed is well worth an 
hour’s inspection. Notthe least curious part 
of the exhibition is the collection of disgul- 
ses worn by Vinocq, when engaged in arrest- 
ingcriminals. These are ranged round the 
walls. ‘The priest’s soustane hangs by the 
peasant’s blouse, encompassed with every va- 
riety of dress worn by the lower orders of 
Paris. All this derives an additional inter- 
est from being exhibited by Vidocq himself. 
He isnow a man upwards of seventy, but 
he hardly appears fifty years of age, and his 
motions appear lithe and active as those of a 
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man twegty years younger. He is not tall, 
but has fhe sinews of a giant. His face is 
strongly marked, and is expressive of the 
most resolute daring, and at the same time, 
of great readiness and sharpened inielligence. 
He is full of talk of his adventures and curi- 
osities, and altogether, surround by so many 
proofs of his prowess and records of his ad- 
ventures, he affords a spectacle which, when 
once seen, is not easily forgotten.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








Tre lron Trade of Connecticut.—T he 
value of this article now manufactured in 
this State exceeds that of any other domes- 
tic article. and amounted in 1844 to 6450 
tons. There are now im operation in the 
Housatonic valley in blast, five furnaces 
south of the line of the Western Railway, 
in Massachusetts, and nineteen more south 
of the State line, within the valley of the 
Housatonic River, making twenty furnaces, 
now in blast, within the distance of 60 
miles from Hartford, all making at an 
average rate of 50 tons each per week, of 
very superior quatity of charcoal Pig Iron. 
These furnaces may be run about 10 months 
during the year, affording ample time for 
relaying hearths and making ordinary re- 
pairs—and may thus be made to produce 
the aggregate amount of 28,800 tons an- 
nually of Pig Iron, worth on the average 
of the past 10 years, over $30 per ton or 
864,000 dollars per annum, a very large 
proportion of which is the earnings of labor. 

Cause of the American Revolution.— 
When President Adams was a minister at 
the Court of St. James, he often saw his 
countryman, Benjamin West, the late Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy. Mr. West 
always retained a strong, unyielding aflec- 
tion for his native land. Mr. West one day 
asked Mr. Adams if he should like to take 
a walk with him, and see the cause of the 
American Revolution. ‘The minister hav- 
ing known something of this matter, smiled 
at the proposal, but told him that he should 
be glad to see the cause of that Revolution, 
and to take a walk with his friend West 
any where. ‘The next morning he called 
according to agreement, and took Mr. 
Adams into Hyde-Park, to a spot near the 
Serpentine River, where he gave him the 
following narrative :— 

“'The king came to the throne a young 
man, surrounded by flattering courtiers ; 
one of whose frequent topic@it was, to de- 
claim against the meanness of his abode, 
which was wholly unworthy a monarch of 
such a country as England. They said 
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there was not a sovereign in Europe who 
was lodged so poorly, that his sorry, dingy, 
old brick palace of St. James, looked like a 
stable, and that he ought to build a palace 
suitable to his kingdom. The king was 
fond of architecture, and would therefore 
more readily listen to suggestions, which 
were in factalltrue. This spot that you 
see here was selected for the site, between 
this and this point, which was marked out. 
The king applied to his minister on the 
subject; they enquired what sum would be 
wanted by his Majesty, who said that he 
would begin with a million. They stated 
the expenses of the work, and the poverty of 
the treasury, but that his Majesty’s wishes 
should be taken into full consideration. Some- 
time afterwards the king was informed that 
the wants of the treasury were too urgent to 
admit.of a supply from their present means, 
but that a revenue might be raised in Ameri- 
ca tosupply all the king’s wishes. This sug- 
gestion was followed up, and the king was 
in this way first led to consider, and then to 
consent, to the scheme for taxing the colonies” 


—T'udor’s Life of Otis. 
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Britishand Foreign Bible Society.—During 
the past year 150,562 copies of the Bible 
have been distributed, by this Society, in 
France, nearly all of which are sold. In 
Belgium 11,560 copies; in Holland 16,155; in 
Germany 53,482; in Hungary 11,471; in 
Russia 27,207 ; in Sweden 23,454; in Malta 
8,982 ; at Constantinople 1000; at Caleuitta 
01,580; at Madras 23,500 5 at Bombay, 8,106 ; 
at Sydney 2000; at New Zealand 10,000; 
in Africa 3,850; in Jamaica 5000; in An- 
tigua 400; in Canada 21,753; in Great 
Britain 605,800. 

The receipts of the Society for the year 
have been $418,409. 





‘* Ancient Tumuli.—Near Niagara Falls 
is a range of rising ground, which overlooks 
the country and lake for a great distance. 
Near the top a quanity of human bones were 
once discovered about twenty years ago, 
by the blowing down of an oldtree. A great 
number of skeletons were found on digging, 
with Indian beads, pipes, &c., and some 
couch shells, shaped apparently for musical 


instruments, placed under several of the 
heads. Other perforated shells were found, 


which are said tobe known only on the west 
coast of the continent within the tropies 
There were also found brass or copper in- 
struments, &c., and the ground looks as if it 
been defended with a palisade,”"—Northern 
Traveller. 


The Jesuits have acquired the art of suit- 
ing their habits and principles to all kinds 
of Government, and all characters of So- 
vereigns.—M. Thiers. 
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The Lakes and the Mississippi.—An unex- 
+“ communication between the Western 
waters has been made, and it is now demon- 
strated that a porterage of only one mile 
is necessary to unite the waters that connect 
the Mississippi with those which unite with 
the Lake. Last month a little steam boat 
ascended the Wisconsin River as high as 
Point Bass, which is at the lower end of the 
Mississippi rapids, at the Southern extrem- 
ity of the great Northwestern Pinery, and 
about 130 miles above Fort Winnebega, and 
nearly that distance above where any vessel 
has been before. ‘The beauty of the scenery 
above Fort Winnebego is said to be of un- 
equalled grandeur. ‘The Maid of Iowa pass- 
ed the dreadful Dells, which are mentioned 
so often by Indian traders, and which map- 
makers note so particularly. They are eight 
miles in length from the head to the foot, 
and present the most wild and _ pictur- 
esque view imaginable. For the distance of 
a mile the Wisconsin 1s crowded into a space 
of less than fifty feet in width, and the rocks 
on either side project in awful grandeur and 
sublimity. The Gulph of Niagara is said to 
be nothing to it. ‘The Maid crowded herself 
through by steam, going up, and returning, 
dropped through with an oar on each end to 
keep her straight, such as are used by raft 
men in running lumber. 

The scenery, as described by the Galena 
Gazette, will remind the traveller who has 
visited the islands of the Baltic and the 
Danube river of scenery very similar both in 
the grandeur of the display and the sub- 
limity of the falls. 


Roats here will run between Galena and 
Fort Winnebego; and on this end of the route 
you are brought within sight of a boat run- 
ning on the Fox river, and in connection with 
Green Bay. The‘ Maid of Iowa” sails on 
the Wisconsin in connection with the Man- 
chester on the Fox; and thus, excepting the 
little porterage of which we have spoken, 
and which may be cut, the waters of the 
great Lakes are united with those of the 
magnificent Mississippi. 

From the Portsmouth Journal. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF HAYTI, 

But Sunday is emphatically the great 
market-day, when the country is deserted 
and the town is filled—when male negroes 
are most drunken, and their females most 
gorgeous In new attire—when marchandes 
are most busy and foreign merchants most 
speculative of the prospects of the coffee 
crop—when soldiers and priests, masses and 
reviews-—rthe noise of drums and the chiming 
of bells are all intermixed in gay grotesque 
and ever changing confusion, such as to en- 
gage and excite all the faculties of the spec- 
tator, unul his head swims with vertigoand 
exhaustion. 

On this day occurs throughout the govern- 
ment a weekly review of the several regi- 
ments of the army of the republic; consist- 
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ing of a regular army anda nationgl guard 
both in many respects most irregular. Above 
the din and uproar of the market isheard at 
intervals through the morning, 
the different regimental bands. 

From the paucity of priests throughout 
the interior of the black republic, for the 
Pope for some time past misunderstanding 
of certain events in Haytien history, has 
positively refused to admit any Haytien to 
holy orders, the country population avail 
themselves of their occasional visits to the 
towns upon market days, to profit by the 
spiritual exercises of confession, and the en- 
gagement of masses for the souis of their 
deceased relatives. On many such occasions 
the priest’s quarters are thronged with sup- 
plicants for masses of all degrees of devo. 
lion, from the petzt priere tor which 1s ¢ harg- 
ed but a single franc to a high mass, for 
which the priest’s fee is at the smallest S60. 
The infirm negro from the mountains, while 
in towns for the sale of his produce, upon 
these market days seizes upon the occasion 
to consult a physician, by whom, should his 
case happen to be pronounced incurable, he 
commits himself to his fate with the resig- 
nation and much of the gravity of a Turk. 
He goes his way instantly to the priest, con- 
fesses and gets absolution, and then ‘departs 
homewards contentedly to die; having in- 
deed through the exorbitant charges of the 
priest and ‘physician, litle left him worth 
living for. 

Every Haytien town resembles a military 
encampment. The government has, under 
allits different phases sincethe revolution, 
been always in reality a military despotism, 
differivug only in the degrees of its stringency, 
though of Jate 'n order the better to corres- 
pond to the usual American models, this m1- 
litary organization has enshrouded itself in 
republican form. Patrolles of soldiers do 
duty as a police, and the citizens of the town 
are awakened at morn by the revei//e, and 
sent to their homes at evening by the military 
signal of the retreat. 


The epaulette or at least the button of the 
republic seems to be worn by almosi every 
Haytien negro, who is able to afford himself 
a broadcloth coat whereupon to display them, 
from major-generals down to the sexton of 
the parish. Indeed the latter functionary 
shows himself the gayest and most bedizened 
of all, resembling upon all great occasions of 
church ceremony a militia colonel rather than 
a mere church officer; with a double height 
and sweep chapeaux, a double allowance of 
plumes and lace, and wieldinga gilded trun- 
cheon of office as if he were a field marshal. 
Every employer of the custom-house—each 
judge and solicitor and representa ive of the 
people—every civil administrator and justice 
of the peace, with their clerks respectively, 
all emulously adorn themselves with the but- 
ton and cockade. significant of their authority 
under the constituuon. Upon occasions of 
high cermonial these negro generals in chief, 
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together with their respective staffs, seem about a foot distant. They looked to see s 


* literally plated with scales of burnished gold ; 
the texture of their garments being scarcely 
discernible under the massive extent of their 
gorgeous facings and golden embroidery. 


what the flying bee would do, when they saw 
it dart towards the sitting one like lightning, 
and then take its place again. ‘This move- 
ment was repeated several times, as if he was 
determined to kill him; but it could not be 
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Electricity for Manure.—The subject of 
promoting agriculture by electricity is exciling 
much attention in England. A case is men- 
tioned in Which a gentleman near Elgin pro- 
duced from a single acre, 108 bushels of che- 
valier barley. The London Economist gives 
the following as tie mode in which the plot 
should be laid out: 

«‘ With a mariner’s compass and measured 
lengths of common string, lay out the places 
for the wooden pins, to which the buried wire 
is attached, by passing through asmall staple. 
Care must be taken to lay the length of the 
buried wire due north and south by a compass 
and the breadth due east by west. This wire 
must be placed from two to three inches deep 
in the soil. The lines of the buried wire are 
then completed. ‘The suspended wire must 
be altached and m contact with the buried 
wires at both of its ends. A wooden pin with 
a staple must therefore be driven in, and the 
two poles (one 14 feet and the other 15 feet) 
being placed by the compass due north and 
south, the wire is placed over them, and 
fastened to wooden stakes, but touching like- 
wise at this point the buried wire. ‘The sus- 
pended wire must not be drawn too tght, 
otherwise the wind will break it.-——Selected. 











JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
Ex\lward’s Walk in the Woods. 
One pleasant morning in the summer, 
Edward set out in the cool of the morning, 
to take a walk with his father and his friend 
James, toa lonely place among the hills, to 
spend the day. Each of the boys had a 
littl: basket in his hand, with some bread 
and butter, a littlke smoked beef, shaved 
very thin, a piece of cold fresh meat, some 
pieces of cake, and a little salt, put up very 
nicely. ‘The mothers of the boys had pro- 
posed tothem totake a little cup to drink 
outof: but they had taken walks together 
before, and learned how to fold up a leaf so 
that it would hold water; and they thought 
it so ingenious, and liked to do it so well, 

that they declined taking cups with them. 

It had been arranged that they should 
start early: so that they had their breakfast, 
and were on the road before the sun was 
high enough to give them Imconvenience. 
When they entered the wood, James ran on 
a little way before, and soon called out that 
he had discovered something curious. It 
was a large bee, sitting on a little bush, 
facing another which was flying just be- 
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seen that either suffered any injury ; and after 
looking on for some time, the party turned 
away. Before they left the spot, however, 
one of them discovered that an old rail in a 
fence near them, had several round holes in it, 
about as big as a bullet. 

“What are these?” enquired one of the 
boys.” “Ah!” replied their older compa- 
nion, “now | have something to show you. 
You remember my description of the Carpen- 
ter Bee the other day. Itold you that it 
looks much like the llumble Bee, or what 
iscommonly called the Bumble Bee, but that 
it has mandibles, or jaws, with which it can 
bite wood, and that it digs long holes im fen- 
ces forits habitation. Now we have found 
them, and In greater plenty than I ever saw 
before.” 

On examination they found, that each hole 
was first dug straight into a rail, and then 
turned at right angles, and carried a foot or 
more along in the direction with the grain of 
the wood. They had no knife proper to cut 
into the rails, nor time even to stop any long- 
er; so they passed on, talking about those 
curious insects. Edward was sorry to find 
that his father had not time to tell him much 
more about them. He said they were rather 
rare, but that he had found many particulars 
of their habits in some of his books. 

The celebrated naturalist Reaumur has paid 
close attention to their habits; and the Sth 
volume of Harpers’ Family Library gives 
many of his discoveries. This book, the 
boys were teld they might read at another 
time; and [ hope that many ofthe readers 
of the Penny Magazine will procure that vo- 
lume from their district libraries or elsewhere, 
and begin at the 87th page. They will seea 
picture of the hole of the Carpenter Bee, and 
find that it is divided into 12 chambers, with 
an egg in each. 


METALS, Ne. 3, TIN. 

We see tin every day, but many persons 
do not know why it is so much used as it 
is, nor why tin pans and kettles so often 
rust out and are thrown away. On this 
subject, as on many others, we want knowl- 
edge ; and as children have plenty of time 
to learn, I hope some of tliem will pay at- 
tention to what important things they hear, 
and remember them. 


Tin is a white metal, not very malleable, 
but may be spread out very thin on other 
metals. It is most commonly spread on 
sheet-iron, which is made into kitchen uten- 
sils. It makes them almost as beautiful and 
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silver. But careless people, or those who 
do not know how totake care of them, make 
tin vessels almost as perishable as if they 
were made of mere sheetiron. Iron rusis 
easily, unless keptdry. Tin will not. If 
every part of a vessel were covered with 
tin, it would not rust ; but using it willtake 
off a little, and then the iron begins to rust 
if wet, and a hole is soon made through. — 
Tin ware should always be emptied, and 
wiped dry, when notin use, and put ina 
dry place. Probably galvanism helps to 
rust the iron, when the rusting has once 
begun. 

We have no tin mines in our country. A 
good one would be worth a great deal. Per- 
haps some of the boys now living may dis- 
eoverone. [t will be better than fin: ling a gold 
mine. Now we have to buy all our tin in 
Europe, and pay for the digging and melt- 
ing it, as well as for spreading it on sheet- 
iron. All that our countrymen have to do 
now is to make tm vessels of it. Block tin 
comes in bars and thick plates, and is used 
for making some of our metallic tumblers. 


NEW, ELEG ANT AND USEFUL LON- 
DON PUBLICATIONS. 

Among the publishers of periodical works 
which may claim this title, Charles Knight 
& Co. are greatly distinguished. From their 
store in Ludgate street, London, they are 
now issuing several works in series, Which 
may well find a demand in this couniry, 
among those who possess judgement and 
taste. We have barely room fora brief de- 
scription of each series. Specimes of them 
may be seen at the office of the Am. Penny 
Magazine, Broadway, New York, 
where they are for sale; and our friends at 
a distance will receive them if ordered, by 
mail, express or otherwise. 

1. THe PicToRIaAL GALLERY OF 


No. 


Arts, with 


3000 or 4000 engravings, to appear in 24 
monthly parts, at $8 cents each. No, 1 ap- 
peared in Feb. Jast. 

2.“ OLrp Enerianp,” with nearly 30600 


wood 
colored 


cuts, and 24 original, elaborate and 
engravings, to form two splendid 
folio volumes of 400 pages. The cuts will 
exhibit edifices, weapons, antiquities, por- 
traits, seals, coins, autographs, sports, games, 
costumes and various scenes, 24 parts, each 
$4 cents. 

3. LHE dts TORIAL 
Nature, with about 4000 wood 
in 27 monthly parts, each 38 cents, or 
splendid folios. Price 35C, from 12 to 
prints of animals on one page, the whole 
being by far the most extensive collection 
ever produced, executed with scientific accu- 
racy. 

1. Tue Picrorrat Sunday Boox, with 1500 
wood cuts and 13 colored maps, forming a 
scripture Atlas, in 13 monthly parts, 44 cents 


\Miusrum of ANIMATED, 
engravings 
two 
20) fine 
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each. Theengravings area series of illus. 
trations of Buble History, the Prophecies, 
Psalms, the Life of the Savior and the Acts 
of the Aposties, Jewish Customs, Scripture 
Natural History and Antiquities, with copies 


from old masters of scripture history. The 
whole is on a plan of Sunday reading. 
Do. KnicGHtT’s WerEexLy VOLUMES FOR ALI 


Reavers; 18 complete works, in 27 volumes 
of 240 or 280 pages each. No. 1, William 
Caxton, 2, the Lowell Offering, 3 and 12, 
Engliswomen in Egypt, 5, British manufac- 


tures, 5,9 and 11, the Chinese, by Gov, 
Davis, ot me Kong, enlarged, 11, Bird 
Architecture, 15, the Ele phi it, a Liiera- 
ture of England to the time of Elizabeth, 


with specimens, 19, Lord neveitialials Dia- 


logues on Instinet, 20, 24, and 26, Crank’s 
History of British Commerce, 25, British 
Manufactures, 27, Civil Wars of Rome, and 


new translation of select lines of Plutarch. 
yor 38 cents each. 

Tue Casrvet Hisvory or ENGLann, in 20 
months volumes, 28 cents each, being — 
ters from the Pictorial history of England, 
McFarlane, the only complete Mnglish 4 
tory from one pen. 

7. Tue CELEBRATED Penny Cycropa 
with pumerous cfs, in 27 volumes, with 
14,000 pages, published at the expense of 
about $160,000. $40, in sheep, and $45 half 
Lussia. 


8. SUPPLEMENT 


EDIA, 


TO THE Penny CYCLOPAE- 


DIA, in parts, DY the same editor and mab) 
of the same coniributors. 

LonpoN PENNY MaGAZINE, new. series, 
monthly parts, 18 3-4 cents. All these are 


on Knglish paper 


<= 1 ia a , 
xe Editors receiving exch pce, j 


this paper in 


invited to reinsert the followine 


THE 


advertisement: 
AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
Exdited by Theodore Dwight, 
is published we 


le 
eekly, at the office of the New Y¢ 

Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pags large octavo,’ or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail ‘el paytog inadvance, Slayerr. The postage 
is now Free tor this city, Brooklyu, Hi ile, Newark, 
and all other places within 30 ules; only one cent 

copy for other pets of the State, and other pla es 
within 100 miles ; and 1 1-2 cents lot olber paris of Ue 
Union. Persons torwarding the money tor tive copies, 
will receive asixth gratis. Editors known to have paw 
lished this advertisement, with an editemal potice o! 


the work, will be supplicd with it for one year. By 
the quantity, $2 a hundred. The work will form & voi- 
ume of 832 pages annuelly. 

2“ Postmasters are authorized to remit mone a 
out charge. 

But, iim re convenien’, simo y encloze a One Dol 
lar Bil, without payment of postage, and the work will 


be sent for the \ 


request the pubic to remember 


s> We particulail 


that wo person is authorized to receive mone y in ad- 


vance for this paper, except the Editor or Pub!i-hers 
and an Agent in OQnio and the five south western cou- 
ties of Pe 


tificate, 


nnsyivania, who will show an attested cer- 


sioned by the editor. 
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